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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 



BIOGRAPHICAL .SKETCH OF THE LIFE 
OF MARGARET ROPER, p\UGHTER 
OF SIR THOMAS MORF. 

" England's martyr'd sage ! 

O ! Mo- e ! the grief and glory of thy age ! 
Bounteous as Nature's self, thy heart as- 

sigu'd 
Its own large charter to a daughter's 

mind; 
Spread with adventurous hand its swelling 

sails, 
Free to the breath of Greek and Roman 

gales, 
And heaped its freight with riches, dug or 

wrought 
In mines of science, and in looms of 

thought. 
Splendid example ! fame that shall not 

fade; 
Large debt, in gratitude, how fondly paid." 
Lucy ^ikins Epistles on Women. 

TN favour of the liberal cultivation 
■*• of the minds of women, it may 
be observed, that at no period of 
history does there appear to have 
been greater attention paid to the 
culture of the female mind, than 
duriDg the age of Elizabeth; and at 
no time has there existed a greater 
number of amiable and respectable 
women. It appears to have been 
the custom of the times to instruct 
women in the learned languages, 
which was an admirable substitute 
for fashionable and frivolous acqui- 
sitions. Habits ofwell-directcd study 
and application have a tendency to 
strengthen the faculties, and dis- 
cipline the imagination. A wo- 
man, unsophisticated by the pedan- 
try of the schools, and who to the 
delicacy and gentleness of her own 
sex, adds the knowledge and forti- 
tude which is generally supposed 
exclusively to belong to the other, 
exhibits a combination of human 
excellence, which cannot be attain- 
ed by those who are poorly content 
with the destination of the slaves of 



an Eastern Haram, with whom the 
season of youth forms the whole 
life, and who wasting their bloom 
in frivolity, forget the approach of 
age, that season of collected thought, 
and of repose of the passions, that 
will rot) her of -her only claim to dis- 
tinction and regard. The being 
who, restless in the pursuit of no- 
velty, dependent, unstable, and 
vain, lives only to be amused, be. 
comes necessanly selfish and worth- 
less, the contempt and burthen of 
society, the reproach of one sex, 
an I tlie scorn of the other. 

The domestic affections and ap- 
propriate virtues of the female sex, 
modesty, prudence, and fidelity, 
far from being superseded by study, 
and the liberal sciences, are, on the 
contrary, both strengthened and em- 
bellished; The habits of reflection 
and retirement, which grow out of 
the exercise of the understanding, 
ai;e equally favourable to virtue, and 
to the cultivation of the heart. While 
the mind, by seeking resources in 
itself, acquires a character o( dig- 
nity and independence; a sentiment 
of grandeur and generosity is com- 
municated to its affections and sym- 
pathies. Dissipation and frivolous 
pursuits, by enfeebling the under- 
standing, have a tendency to har- 
den and narrow the heart. 

Among the women distinguished 
for their virtues and acquirements, 
in the 1 6th century, the three daugh- 
ters of Sir Thomas More, Lord High. 
Chancellor of England, hold an ele- 
vated rank. 

Margaret, the eldest daughter, 
was born in London, in the year 
1508. She received, in the fashion 
of the times, a learned education, 
while men of the first literary re- 
putation were procured by her fa» 
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tber for her preceptors. The follow, 
ing interesting and patriarchal des- 
cription of the family of the Chan- 
cellor, is given by Erasmus. " More," 
says he, in a letter tp a friend, " has 
built near London, on the banks of 
the Thames, (Chelsea,) a commo- 
dious house, sphere he converses 
affably with his family, consisting 
of his wife, his son, and daui>h, ter - 
in-law, his three daughters and their 
husbands, with eleven grandchil- 
dren. There is no man living so 
fond of his children, or who possess- 
es a more excellent, temper. You 
Would call his house the academy 
of Plato. But I should do it an in- 
jury by such a comparison : it, is ra- 
ther a schopl of christian goodness; 
in which piety, virtue, and the li r 
beial sciences, are studied by every 
individual of the family. No wrang- 
ling or intemperate language is ever 
heard ; no one is idle ; the disci- 
pline of the household is courtesy 
and benevolence. Every one per- 
forms his duty with cheerfulness 
and alacrity." What a charming 
picture, contrasted with modern se- 
minaries of vanity and dissipa- 
tion ! 

Margaret was peculiarly dis- 
tinguished for her talents and genius. 
J)r. Clement, and Mr. William Go- 
ne)], who ranked with the most 
celebrated linguists of the age, were 
her tutprs in the languages : from 
Mr. Drue, Mr. Nicolas, and Mr. 
Richard Hart, she acquired a know- 
ledge of the arts and science^. Un- 
der the care of these gentlemen, she 
became mistress of the Greek and La- 
tin languages, and made considerable 
progress in astronomy, philosophy, 
physics, logic, rhetoric, music, and 
arithmetic. Sir Thomas, to whom 
ajl his children were dear, regarded 
bis eldest daughter, in whose at- 
tainments and powers he felt a laud- 
able pride, with peculiar tenderness. 
She is said to have written a pure 



and elegant Latin style : her father 
delighted in holding with her an 
epistolary correspondence: some of 
her letters, which he communicated 
in confidence to petsons of the most 
distinguished abilities and learning, 
received high and just praise. Tne 
erudition and ta(ents of these admir- 
able sisters were celebrated, in a La- 
tin epigram, by Mr. John Leland, 
the antiquarian poet. The affec- 
tion of the Chancellor for his daugh- 
ter Margaret is particularly men- 
tinned, in Mr. Mote's Life of Sir 
Thomas, and in Lewis's edition 
of the same Life, by Roper. 

During the extraordinary malady 
called the sweating-sickness, which 
commenced in the army of Henry 
VII., 1483, and spreading its con- 
tagions influence to London, appear- 
ed agaip 3t iptervals, five times, till 
i528, Margaret was seized with, 
this disoider : her father, while her 
recovery was doubtful, 'abandoned 
himself to the most violent sorrow; 
and protested, on her restoration to 
fjealtl), that had the-nialady proved 
fatal, it was his determination to 
have resigned all business, and for 
ever to have abjured the world. 

In 1.V28 if) the twentieth year of 
her age, Margaret gave her hand 
to William Roper, esq. of Well-hall, 
Eli ham, in Kent, a man of talents, 
and learning, amiable, and accom- 
plished, whose congenial qualities 
had united him with the family of 
the Chancellor, by the most cor- 
dial and indissoluble ties. He was 
liberal both in his domestic and pub- 
lic conduct. Kind and compassion- 
ate in his temper; the support of 
the prisoner, the poor, and the op- 
pressed. The younj; couple con- 
tinued to live at Chelsea, with the 
family, till its worthy head, after 
being taken into custody, was con- 
fined in the Tower. Two sons and 
three daughters were the fruit of 
this marriage, whose education was 
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superintended by their mother, with 
the most assiduous care. Drs. Cote 
and Christopherson, afterwards Bi- 
shop of Chichester, men eminent 
for their skill as Grecians, were 
procured by Mrs. Roper, as precep- 
tors to her children. This lady cor- 
responded, and was personally ac- 
quainted with Erasmus, the restorer 
of learning, by whom she was styled 
Brittanicc decus, and in whose esti- 
mation she held a high place. Sir 
Thomas having presented to Eras- 
mus a valuable picture, drawn by 
Hans llolbem, in which be was him- 
self represented, surrounded by his 
children, Erasmus returned his ac- 
knowledgments in a Latin epistle, 
which he addressed to Margaret. 
In his letter, he expresses the plea- 
sure he felt in receiving a represen 
tation of a family which he so truly 
respected ; and more especially that 
of a lady, whose resemblance could 
not be beheld without being remind- 
ed of her excellent and admirable 
qualities. Margaret replied to this 
compliment in an elegant Latin 
epistle ; in which, after expressing 
her pleasure in the satisfaction the 
picture had afforded to her learned 
friend, she acknowledged him as an 
instructor to whom she should ever 
feel herself grateful. 

At different periods, Erasmus ad- 
dressed himself also to her sisters, 
Elizabeth and Cecilia; but Mar- 
garet, to whom he dedicated some 
hymns of Prudentius, appears to 
have been his favourite. Having 
in the early part of her life applied 
herself to the languages, she now 
prosecuted, with no less assiduity, 
the study of philosophy, of the 
sciences, of physics, and of theolo- 
gy. The two latter branches of 
knowledge were more particularly 
recommended to her by her father. 
Till this period, her life glided on 
serenely, a calm unruffled stream, 
in the acquisition of science, and in 



the bosom of her family. It became 
now agitated and perturbed, by the 
tragical fate of her beloved and in- 
valuable father. 

The Chancellor having disap- 
proved the conduct of Henry VilL, 
in the business of his divorce from 
Catherine, his first wife, thought 
proper to resign the seals, and incur- 
red, by this measure, the displea- 
sure of a capricious tyrant. Sir 
Thomas, living under the same roof, 
and in the midst of his family, the 
expenses of which he had hitherto 
defrayed from his revenue, knew 
not how, on the resignation of his 
office, to support the idea of a se- 
paration from them. Having as- 
sembled his children together, he 
advised with them respecting the 
measures which it would be . neces- 
sary to pursue: and, while they 
listened to him in mourttful and 
respectful silence, thus addressed 
them : " I have been brought up 
at Oxford, at an Inn of Chancery, 
at Lincoln's Inn, and in the King's 
Court, from the lowest degree to 
the highest; and yet have I, in 
yearly revenues, at this present 
time, little left me above one hun- 
dred pounds a-year. If therefore 
we continue to live together, we 
must all become contributors. But 
my counsel is, that we descend nut 
to the lowest fare first : we will not 
yet comply with Oxford fare, nor 
that of New-Inn ; but we will begin 
with LincolnVInn diet, where many 
persons of distinction live very 
agreeably. And should we find 
ourselves incapacitated from living 
thus the first year, we will, the 
next, conform ourselves to that of 
Oxford. Should our purses not even 
allow us that, we may afterwards, 
with bag and wallet, go and beg to- 
gether — hoping, that, for pity, some 
good people will give us their cha- 
rity; and at every man's door, we 
will sing a salve regina, whereby 
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we shall still keep company, ami be 
merry together." This excellent 
family was soon after disper- 
sed ; but Margaret and her husband 
still continued to reside near their 
father. 

Sir Thomas refusing to take the 
oath of supremacy, the prospect now 
became darker ; he was committed 
to the custody of the abbot of West- 
minster, whence, continuing inflex- 
ible, he was removed to the Tower. 
Overwhelmed with- grief, his daugh- 
ter was, through incessant impor- 
tunity, at length allowed to visit 
him: admitted to his presence, she 
left no argument, expostulation, or 
intreaty. unessayed, to induce him 
to relent from his purpose. But her 
eloquence, her tenderness, and her 
tears, proved alike ineffectual ; the 
principles and constancy of this 
great, but unfortunate man, were 
not to be shaken. Margaret, less 
tenacious, or less bigotted, had her- 
self taken the oath, with the fol- 
lowing reservation — " As far as 
•would stand with the law of God." 

The family, on this affecting oc- 
casion, seem again, from a letter 
addressed by Mrs Roper to her fa- 
ther, to have assembled at Chelsea. 
"What think you, my most dear fa- 
ther," says she, " doth comfort us, 
in this your absence, at Chelsea ? 
Surely the remembrance of your 
manner of life passed among us, your 
holy conversation, your wholesome 
counsels, your examples of virtue ; 
of which there is hope, that they do 
not only persevere with you, but 
that they are, by God's grace, much 
pore increased " During the im- 
prisonment of Sir Thomas, a frequent 
intercourse of letters passed between 
him and this beloved daughter; and 
when deprived of pen aud ink, he 
contrived to write to her with a coal. 
These letters are of an affecting na- 
ture, and are printed at the conclu- 
sion of the works of Sir Thomas 



More, published by his nephew, Mr. 
Rastell: many of them are also re- 
printed by the last editor of the Life 
of Sir Thomas, Mr. Roper, 1731. 

It is related by Br. Knight, in his 
Life of Erasmus, that sentence hav- 
ing been passed on the Chancellor, 
his daughter, as he was returning 
towards the Tower, rushing through 
the populace and guards, threw her- 
self upon his neck, and, without 
speaking, in a stupor of despair, 
strained him closely in her arms. 
Even the guards, at this affecting 
scene, melted into compassion, while 
the fortitude of the illustrious prison- 
er nearly yielded. 'My dear Mar- 
garet,' said he, ' submit with pa- 
tience, grieve no longer for me, it 
is the will of God, and must be. 
borne.' Tenderly embracing her, 
he withdrew himself from her arms. 
He had not proceeded many paces, 
when she again rushed towards him ; 
again, in a paroxysm of sorrow, 
more eloquent than words, threw 
herself on his bosom. Tears flowed 
down the venerable cheeks of Sir 
Thomas, while he gazed on her 
with tender-earnestness; yet his he- 
roic purpose continued unmofed. 
Having intreated her prayers for 
him, he bade her affectionately 
Farewell ! while every spectator dis- 
solved in tender sympathy. 

The cares of Margaret extended 
to the lifeless remains of her beloved 
parent : by her interests and exer- 
tions, his body was, after his exe- 
cution, interred in the chapel of 
St. Peter's ad vincula,. within the 
precincts of the Tower; and was 
afterwards removed) according to 
the appointment of Sir Thomas dur- 
ing his life, to the chancel of the 
church at Chelsea. His head, hav- 
ing remained fourteen days exposed 
upon London bridge, in conformity 
to his sentence, was about to be 
cast into the Thames, when it was 
purchased by his daughter. Being, 
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on this occasion, inhumanly sum- 
moned befope the council, she firm- 
ly avowed and justified her conduct. 
This boldness did not escape the 
vengeance of the King ; she was 
committed to prison, whence, after 
a shori restraint, and vain attempts 
to subdue her courage by menaces, 
she was liberated, and restored to 
ber husband and family. 

The remainder of her life was 
passed in domestic retirement, in 
the bosom of her family, and in the 
education of her children. She is 
described by Mr. More, in his life 
of Sir Thomas, as a woman of sin- 
gular powers and endowments, and 
as chosen by her father, for her sa- 
gacity and prudence, as his friend 
and confidant. She corrected, by 
her own discernment, without the 
assistance of any manuscript, a cor- 
ruption in St. Cyprian, restoring 
nervos severitatis, for nisi vos severi- 
tatis, as testified by Pamelion and 
John Coster. She composed many 
Latin epistles, poems, and orations, 
which were dispersed among the 
learned of -her acquaintance. She 
wrote, in reply to Quintilian, ati 
oration, in the defence of the rich 
man, whom he accuses of having 
poisoned, with certain veneinous 
flowers in his garden, the poor mill's 
bees. This performance is said to 
have rivalled in eloquence the pro- 
duction to which it was in answer. 
Two declamations were likewise 
written by her, and translated both 
by herself and her father, with equal 
spirit, and eloquence, into Latin. 
Sine also composed a treatise, " Of 



the four last Things," with so much 
justness of thought, and strong rea- 
soning, as obliged Sir Thomas 
to confess a superiority toadiscourse 
in which he was himself employed 
on the same subject, and which, it 
is supposed, on that account, he 
never concluded. .The Ecclesiasti- 
cal history of Eusebius was -translat- 
ed by this lady from the Greek into 
Latin: its publication was supersed- 
ed by that of Bishop Christopher- 
son, a celebrated Grecian of that 
period. This labour of learning was) 
afterwards translated from the La- 
tin into English, by Mary, the 
daughter of Margaret Roper, who 
inherited the talents of her mother. 

Mrs. Roper, whose learning and 
genius procured her ttie respect and 
admiration of the distinguished cha- 
racters of her country, and of the 
age in which she lived, survived hei 
father only nine years: she had 
been a wife sixteen years, and died 
in i,54t, in her thirty-sixth year. 
In compliance with her desire, the 
head of her father was interred with 
her; in her arms, as related by 
some, or, according to others, de- 
posited in a leaden box, and placed 
upon her coffin. She was buried 
in St. Duiistan's church, in the city 
of Canterbury, in a vault under a 
chapel joining to the chancel, the 
burymg-place of the Roper family. 
Her husband remained a widower 
thirty-three years after bis irrepar- 
able loss ; when he expired January 
4th, 1377, and was interred with, 
his beloved wife. 
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WINNING BY HALF NECK. 

' "tTTELL my good friend," said 
♦V Colonel Mac — to Tattersall, 



" have you such a horse as would suit 
me." " I hope so, Colonel. But what 
sort of a hors". would you like, for 



